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would have much joy and worship with his lady. ' The 
victory was entirely owing to the favour of my mistress, 
which I wore in my helmet,' was the usual answer of the 
knight. ' As Tournaments were scenes of pleasure, the 
knight who appeared in the most handsome guise was 
praised ; and to complete the courtesies of chivalry, thanks 
were rendered to those who had travelled to the lists from 
far countries.' 

" The prizes were not unfrequently bestowed on the 
listed field, and the conquerors rode slowly round the en- 
closure till they came before the throne of the Queen of 
the festival. 

( They press to see the victor who advances, 

Youngest, yet jbravest son of chivalry, 
Unrivalled breaker of a hundred lances, 

In single fight, with warriors bold as he, 

And lauded for Jlis peerless courtesy ; 
In every land, the dazzling sun shines on, 

Where feats of arms receive their meed of praise, 

And halls re-echo with the poet's lays, 
Ox wandering minstrel's soul-entrancing song. * * * 



* * Still as he passes by , •■: 

Each stately gallery, 
And sees what forms are there, he bares his head, 

And all his auburn hair 

Floats in the breezy air, 
Like lambent flames from wings of angel shed j 

And in that single glance ** 

Of his proud countenance, 
His mind has concentrated all its meaning ; 

So god-like 'tis — that none 

Behold unmoved, and with the will of one 
They shower down flowers, half o'er the gold rails leaning,* 

" The Tournament sometimes continued for three days: 
on the second morning, the squires encountered instead 
of the knights: these also were escorted to the lists, and 
rewarded by high-born ladies. On the third, there was 
usually a mclec of knights and squires, to vyhom prizes were 
distributed, as on ftie first day. The festivities concluded 
with music and dancing, and the knights lavishly remunfr- 
rated the heralds." 




MOCK TOURNAMENT AT NUREMBERG, IN 1446. 



BURLESQUE TOURNAMENTS. 

'* Notwithstanding the number of authors whose pens, 
dipped in ancient lore, have made chivalrous deeds the 
theme of their writings, it has scarcely been noticed that 
the Tournament, the darling delight of our ancestors^ 
(that imposing spectacle, at which all that was gallant, 
noble, and courteous, assembled to vie in attraction, or 
prowess,) was often made the subject of Ridicule, So 
gross were the ideas in by-gone days, that the same per- 
sons could not only tolerate the mummery too often 
attached to religious observances, but also its burlesque 
imitation. At one time they would enforce the strict and 
ceremonious regulations prescribed to insure obedience 
and respect, and at another admit of their deterioration by 
buffoonery and make-game :•— at this moment giving re- 
spectful heedance to "all the pomp and circumstance of 
feats of honour and knighthood, and at the next, allow- 
ing of their being made the butt of ribaldry and merriment 
to the most vulgar minds. The Lord of Misrule and his 
attendants were sometimes of the lower class, who per- 
formed the saturnalia of their day ; and the Mock 
XewuuAi£NXS were celebrated by those who were ex- 



cluded from the privileges that admitted the high born w 
that envied amusement. But then these were permuted 
by the rest of society, who shared in the enjoyment expe- 
rienced by the others. 

" The Burlesque Tournaments were carried to a much 
greater extent on the Continent than in England, and yet 
they formed part of the splendour and show of our own 
Lords of Misrule, for whom, as we find by records still 
existing, were provided ' certain maskes with their furni- 
ture, and coates of canvas painted like shirts of mail, and 
bases, barbes, and caparisons, with trappours made, gar- 
nyshed and sette out, and complete furniture for iiij chal- 
lengers and their xx horses, well appoynted and prepared 
to use in and for the tryumpheand justes, with Jong fools' 
cotes of white and red baudekyn.' — When these mock 
encounters first began is not easy to decide : they were 
known certainly as early as the commencement of the 
reign of Henry VI. and had probably grown out of the 
Troy game, and such like harmless sports; and it would 
seem that the behourds or mock lances, made of reeds, 
were used when actual armour was not worn for prote«- 
tion." 
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Tm\ t'lteft-f FOOL. 

"Amongst the pleasing reveries that crowd a cultured 
mind at ease, few are more kindly entertained than those 
that savour of the daily doings of our old English house- 
holds : they may be likened to links in the social chain 
that unite the present and the past, and hold affiance 
to the love of our country. 

" Would that our chroniclers of old, had given us, for 
every page of coronations, royal weddings, births and 
deaths of princes, with knightly tournaments, and wars 
their prototypes, and all that appertains to courts, and 
camps, at least another page, touching the more genial 
events of common life. 

" Chaucer has shown us what men were in his time; 
society abounded in character then, as now. Every city, 
town, and village, performed its daily drama, in which each 
one played his part. 

" Who more holy than the prior? who more jovial 
than the monks '? When not at mass, they might be 
found at the hostelry hard by, teaching mine host how to 
choose good sack, and mine hostess how to season venison 
pasty ; he being somewhat of a homely wit, and she a 
bu>;om dame. Then the bench bore corpulent justices, 
md bodies-corporate grew fat at the mayor's feast. Then 
attorn pys-at-luw, scrupulous to the very letter, o'er the 



parchment, met neighbour, neighbourly at the inn. Ba- 
rons were then right lordly, maintaining open hospitality, 
and their ladies courteous and bounteous to the poor! 
Esquires were brave abroad, frank, generous, and noisy as 
their beagles ; when at home, cracking fair maiden's ear- 
strings with loud tallihoes : self-grudging misers there 
were, and self-loving extortioners ; but these were shun- 
ned. Then there were humourists of every degree, in 
high life, and in low ; each wearing his humour as a badge. 
The schoolmaster and the rhymer; the priest and poti- 
cary, the sexton and the pinder ; the smith and the cord- 
wainer; the miller and the malster; the tanner and the 
tinker; the weaver and the tailor; the millwright, car- 
penter, and mason ; little confraternities, neighbours in 
good fellowship. Yea, a congregate of character, the 
thrifty and the thriftless ; the sober and the sottish ; the 
joyous and the moody ; the phlegmatic and warm-hearted ; 
the sprightly and the grave, all mingling, and helping to 
drive on the daily system of life, through all its sociai 
ramifications, and congenial dependencies. 

" That these diurnal doings were done in days of yore, 
we know ; but, vain would now be our regret, at not 
knowing more of these the daily doings of our worshipful 
forefathers. 




THE COURT FOOL. 



** Amongst other eccentrics of former days, was that 
merry wight, ycleped Jester, and his no less sprightly 
coeval, the Motley-fool ; whose frolics, gibes, and jeers 
were the delight and the talk of all, whilst few, even 
among the writers contemporary, had the kindness to re- 
cord their witty sayings, for the entertainment of poste- 
rity. 

" Master John Heywood was one of those cognomened 
Jester 3 a character not to be confounded with that of 
Patch, or Fool. Killegrew, a man of letters also, was 
commonly so designated, as one of the leading wits of 
Charles the Second's court, 



" Heywood doubtless was a master-wit ; it were suffi- 
cient to establish this to know, that he was the delight of 
Sir Thomas More, who frequently entertained him at his 
seat at Chelsea, and exchanged many a lively joke with 
Master John. He himself, indeed, kept a Fool in his own 
house, whose portrait was introduced by Holbein into his 
celebrated picture of the More family." 

The above wood-cut, we are informed, is a fac simile 
of a portrait of a Court Fool, selected from a group of 
those prankish wights, sketched by the masterly hand of 
Albert Durer. 



